Chapter Eleven
ARLES

Gauguin had been in correspondence since his return from
Martinique with Vincent Van Gogh who had in the meantime
left Paris for Provence and was painting at Aries. He had also
sent him a self-portrait, Gauguin had not yet completely
recovered from the effects of the dysentery that had driven
him from Martinique, and this had left him with a certain
internal weakness that was slow to disappear.
The portrait of himself that he had sent to Aries upset
Vincent, who saw in the colouring that Gauguin had employed
a reflection of his ill state of health. Writing to his brother
Theo in Paris he described the portrait as "not in the least
like flesh, * * , It certainly gives me the impression of depicting
a prisoner , , . but one may attribute that to his desire for
wanting to paint a melancholy thing; the flesh in the shadows
is lugubriously blued* * * , The thing that this portrait of
Gauguin tells me above all is that he must not continue like
that, that he must be encouraged, that he must become again
the gayer Gauguin of the negrcsses/'
Van Gogh developed a profound concern for Gauguin's
health and for his general condition and for his state of mind*
To his brother, Theo, for whom he had a great love and a very
exceptional regard, he wrote regularly, and in a very complete
way told him of every idea and thought that came to him* He
was entirely dependent on Theo's financial help, Theo was on
the other hand generous, and fortunately able to be so, and
indulgent to Vincent's sometimes mild extravagances. In a
series of letters written during this summer of 1888, he tells
his brother of the progress he was making in persuading Gau-
guin to leave Brittany and join him in Aries* The tone of these
letters is most moving, and his very real anxiety for Gauguin's
welfare is a pathetic opening to their brief and tragic associa-
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